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PREFACE 


This pamphlet is a reproduction of letters written from 
India to the British Press during a recent visit. 

That visit was undertaken partly to attend the Indian 
National Congress meeting at Bombay in the last week of 
December, and partly as President of the Anglo-Indian 
Temperance Society, which has three hundred branches in 
India. Nearly two months were spent in India in close 
intercourse with both British and Indian leaders of opinion, 
and the knowledge gained on former visits was extended 
and brought up to date. 

A few corrections have been inserted where subsequent 
information showed that mistakes had been made. 

An attempt was made by the writer to bring on a debate 
in Parliament upon the following Amendment to the 
Address:— 

“ And we humbly represent to your Majesty that 
“considering the great importance, of Indian questions 
“ and the desire of the Indian people to lay their 
“ grievances, their sufferings, and aspirations before Parlia- 
“ ment and to ask for improvements in the adminis- 
“ tration of their country, the necessary steps should be 
“taken, by legislation and otherwise, to place the salary 
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of the Secretary of State for India on the Estimates 
“ so that fuller opportunity be given for discussions on 
“ Indian affairs/’ 

But an opportunity could not be found, and the speech 
which was then prepared is added in the hope that the 
suggestions therein contained may be read and studied by 


those responsible for Indian affairs. 

It may be added that though the letters deal with various 
phases of Indian life, including missionary work, they all 


bear on the great question how best to administer that 
great trust—the government of one-fifth of the world’s 
population devolved upon this far island of the West in 
the Providence of God. 


INDIA AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


NOTES FROM BOMBAY, 

To the Editor of the “ Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury 

Sir, — It may interest you to have some jottings from 
Bombay, on this my third visit to India. My first was 
during the American Civil War, in 1862-3. The second 
was in 1885-6, when I devoted myself more to the social and 
political conditions of the country. On this‘occasion I hope 
"to attend the meetings of the Indian National Congress at 
the end of this month; and also to examine the work of the 
Anglo-Indian Temperance Society, of which I am President, 
and which has three hundred branches all over India. It was 
started by my friend Mr. W. S. Caine, and has proved a great 
success in many ways. I have already met the heads of the 
temperance organization in Bombay. Your readers will 
know that there has been a long standing difference of 
opinion between the temperance party and the Government 
of India on the subject of licensing. The vast majority of 
the Indian people are by religion and conviction total 
abstainers, but the drink habit has been creeping into the 
country insidiously —partly from imitation of English customs, 
and partly, it is alleged, from the opening of liquor-shops 
against the wishes of the people. The custom has been to 
farm out districts to the highest bidder, and the licensee 
naturally does his utmost to push liquor into consumption. 
The mill-workers in Bombay and elsewhere are peculiarly 
addicted to this vice, and great complaints are made that 
the liquor-shops are studded close to the mills, thereby 
tempting the people to waste their small wages there. The 
principal drink consumed is country spirit, similar to our 
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sky or gin, and is taken for the purpose of intoxication. 
The effect is much more deadly in a hot climate like this than 
in northern countries like ours. There can be no doubt that 
if the Indian people were allowed to choose for themselves, 
the public sale of strong drink would be suppressed in most 
localities. One is grieved to see that the general conviction 
of the natives is that the Government, for the sake of 
revenue, tempts the people to this ruinous habit. I am 
glad to say our energetic Viceroy, Lord Curzon, is taking 
a strong line in favour of restriction in deference to the 
Strong appeals of the tea-planters of Assam. A bill is passing 
through the Viceregal Council to lessen temptation; and the 
Bengal Excise Bill prohibits the sale of drink to children 
under fourteen, and also forbids the use of barmaids. In 
Bombay, however, these improvements have not yet been 
adopted, but the feeling is very strong against tempting 
children to drink, and also against females selling drink. 
The seclusion of women is universal amongst the high 
castes in India, and their sense of propriety is shocked by 
women standing at the bar, and even, as is common here, 
drinking along with their male customers. It is in the real 
interest of the British Government to respond to the 
universal feeling of India in favour of restriction on the sale of 
strong drink, even to the point of prohibition, where that is 
practicable. It would involve loss of revenue, but in the 
present state of the Exchequer that could easily be endured. 
For three years India has been blessed with good harvests, 
and for several years there have been large surpluses. This 
year the surplus promises to be very large. The strong 
feeling of the Indian people is that these surpluses should be 
given back, either in the form of remission of taxation or in 
reproductive works or education, or measures for improving 
the conditions of life. The financial state of India is very 
sound, and there is no object in taking more taxation out of 
the people than is absolutely necessary. The adoption of 
the gold standard, with the rupee fixed at is 4 d —practically 
a bimetallic standard—has been a great success. It has 
delivei'ed the Government from constant anxiety, and 
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tilitates the transmission of capital from England to India, 


or vice versa. 


I am struck with the wonderful improvement in Bombay 
since I first knew it. The English quarter is full of splendid 
public buildings. This hotel is one of the finest in the 
world. The railway stations, University buildings, hospitals, 
and benevolent institutions of all kinds are on a scale worthy 
of the capital of a great country. The suburbs of Bombay 
are covered with handsome villas, mostly owned by Parsees 
and Hindus. The wealth of the city has largely passed 
into their hands. They own nearly all the eighty cotton 
factories of the city, besides a great many others in the 
outskirts. Bombay has become one of the great manufac¬ 
turing centres of Asia. Trade has passed through a time of 
depression here as in England, but it is now recovering from 
it, and the prospects are in favour of good times and rapid 
progress, especially in manufacturing cloth. Stocks of 
goods in India were never lower, and the demand from the 
interior is strong and general. Manchester has felt the 
benefit of this, and Bombay equally so : and great numbers 
of looms are being laid down, which points to severe compe¬ 
tition with Manchester in the future. Almost all the yarn 
trade is now concentrated in India, and it looks as though 
the production of cloth would gradually go in the same 
direction. This will not be pleasant to Lancashire ; yet we 
ought to rejoice that manufacturing industries are doing some¬ 
thing to lift up the very low condition of the Indian people. 
Wages have risen considerably in Bombay, and in all 
districts where industries have been planted. In the purely 
agricultural districts wages are extremely low, not more than 
from 2 d to /\d a day. But wherever there is a thriving 
industry the rate advances to 6 d or 8 d. It just makes the 
difference between starvation and tolerable comfort. To 
my thinking the only means of lifting up the dead level of 
poverty in India is through the spread of manufacturing 
and mining industries. 

The weather is still very hot here: shade temperature 
eighty-eight degrees at noon, and never under seventy 
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degrees at night. But cooler weather is looked for before 
long. 

Reserving further remarks till I have seen more of the 
Congress party. 

Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay, December ist, 1904. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

lo the Editor of “The Times.' 


Sir,— I had the advantage of witnessing the public 
reception of Lord .Curzon this morning on his return to 
India to take up the Viceroyalty. It was a brilliant scene. 
Under a canopy on the Apollo Bunder were gathered a large 
number of Indian Princes and most of the leading officials in 
Western India. A blaze of decorations and regalia lighted 
up the scene. 1 he gorgeous East, resplendent in “ barbaric 
pearl and gold, was in full evidence, and as the representa¬ 
tive of Britain stepped ashore to receive the address of the 
Bombay Corporation and the congratulations of his many 
, nends, one felt what a magnificent position he held. The 
eloquent and able speech which he made in reply to the 
address of the Corporation will no doubt be read all over 
England. Its keynote was duty, and the long list of reforms 
he sketched implied that strenuous labours are yet in store 
for him. No Viceroy in our time has shown such"energy and 
capacity lor work. He has galvanized the whole administra- 
tion of India. The contagion of his energy has lifted up the 
Chil Service and all grades of officials, from the highest to 
the lowest; and most fair-minded men, whether European 
or Indian, will admit that Lord Curzon is a strong 
ruler. Yet it is too much to say that he is generally 
popular. 1 he Congress party in particular are strongly- 

opposed to certain branches of his policy. They resent 
what they call his attack on University education ; alleging 
it to be an attempt to officialize its Administration. This, 
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However, is denied by the Anglo-Indians, No doubt his 
energetic administration has caused some toes to be 
trampled upon. Undoubtedly he has given occasion for com¬ 
plaints of too much self-assertion , and his too frequent speeches 
have brought him often into trouble. He has specially 
dealt with the question of irrigation, and I think successfully. 
He is trying to.spread technical and industrial education, 
which are greatly needed in India. He is earnestly taking 
in hand the reform of the police system. The lower grades 
of that service are deplorably corrupt, and no reform is 
more urgent in India. Lord Curzon is also trying to cope 
with the terrible evil of agricultural indebtedness ; and he 
has in view further experiments to discover some remedy 
against the plague, which is still decimating many parts of 
India. Some of these questions will take many years to 
settle, and we hope that Lord Curzon will have health and 
strength for further arduous labour. He comes back 
alone, after passing through a .most severe domestic trial. 
Let us hope that the lady who presided so well over the 
Viceregal household in past years may soon be able to 
rejoin him.* 

It is forty-two years last month since I first visited India. 
Your readers will pardon a few remarks on the changes 
which I find. Bombay has grown into a beautiful city. 
The European quarter is adorned with splendid public 
buildings, spacious esplanades, and public drives; and this 
hotel, the Taj Mahal, from which I write, is .one of the 
handsomest buildings in India. I he environs of Bombay, 
especially Malabar Hill, are cbvered with villas belonging to 
wealthy Parsees and Hindus. No one can doubt that this 
is a wealthy city. Over eighty great cotton factories give 
employment to large masses of the population, and as many 
more are found in the adjacent districts. The great bulk of 
them are owned in India. After a period of depression, 
trade is again highly flourishing, especially the weaving 

* Since writing above more experience in India somewhat modifies 
these conclusions. Vir sapit qui pauca loquitur would not be a bad 
motto for an Indian Viceroy. 





I'^oranch. The demand for goods in India is unusually active. 
Stocks are very low, and manufacturers, alike in Bombay and 
Lancashire, are earning handsome profits. It seems to me 
not unlikely that India will gradually draw to itself the 
buik of the trade, both in goods and yarns. Whenever an 
industry is acclimatized in India 1 the rate of wages rises 
rapidly. So it is in Bombay. But we must not forget that 
the vast mass of the Indian people live in rural villages, far 
away from industrial centres. A long drive yesterday in the 
Deccan revealed the fact that the mass of the country people 
are much what they were on my first visit to India. Their 
clothing is of the scantiest; multitudes of them were almost 
naked. The ordinary pay of coolies in India is not more 
than three or four annas per day—say, threepence or four- 
pence—and in some parts of India, I am told, not more than 
two annas— i.c , twopence. We cannot disguise from ourselves 
the fact that the great mass of the Indian people are intensely 
poor. Lord Curzon’s estimate of national income is £2 per 
head, and the natives complain that this estimate is too high. 
That of Britain is variously estimated at from £35 to £40 
per head. The problem of India is how to raise the condition 
of this vast mass of human beings—probably two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty millions out of the three hundred 
millions of people that live either in the British possessions 
or in native States in India. The recent famines caused 
terrible suffering ; and, in spite of the splendid efforts 
of the Government and a huge expenditure, depleted the 
population by some millions. The loss of life in the 
native States was much greater than on the British side, 
and many of the starving natives crowded into British 
territory from the native States, seeking help, but dying from 
exhaustion. We have had now three good years in India, 
and the effects of the famine are passing away. But the 
precariousness of the climate makes it always uncertain 
what the crops will be. 

The great problem of India is to multiply the means of 
subsistence. The population is too exclusively dependent 
upon the soil. The old hand industries which used to employ 


many millions of people are decaying, owing to the com¬ 
petition of cheap foreign goods. These hand industries 
cannot now be revived. What India needs is to have 
industrial development, with modern machinery and trained 
foreign enterprise, spread widely over the whole face of the 
land. I find amongst the Congress party, consisting of the 
most highly educated natives, a curious aversion to foreign 
capital. They think it drains away the profits of the country. 
They point to the great excess of exports over imports, 
some twenty millions annually, and charge upon this the 
impoverishment of the country. They ignore the fact that 
the same phenomenon appears in the British Colonies and in 
the United States, and yet that these are the most prosperous 
countries in the world. It is no doubt true that a govern¬ 
ment by foreigners does impose what may be called a certain 
tribute on the country. Eighteen millions sterling have to 
be remitted annually to the Secretary for India to discharge 
the home liabilities of this country. Half of this is interest 
on debt'; the other half is pensions, Army stores, and sundry 
other things. No doubt it would be better for India could 
the capital be raised in the country and the administration 
be conducted by natives of the country. But that is not 
possible at present; and it is surely better that the railways 
of India should be made by foreign capital than not made 
at all. Just as Australia has been developed by British 
capital, and Canada in its earlier stages, also the United 
States in its earlier stages, so a poor country like India 
with hardly any spare capital of its own, and the little it has 
mostly lent at 12 per cent, per annum, needs cheap foreign 
capital in order to start its industries. It answered our Colonies 
to make their railways and public improvements with British 
capital at 4 per cent, or 5 per cent, per annum, arid it will 
pay India as well. The benefits she has gained and will 
gain in the future from the development of her industries 
and from cheap means of communication, will much more 
than repay her for the interest she has to remit to England. 
But at present these truths are very dimly realized. The 
people have literary education in a high degree, but not 
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commercial or technical. With the exception of the Parsee 
community, there is very little enterprise amongst the 
Indian people. There is little practical science, little 
engineering or mechanical knowledge; and till they get this 
for themselves they will have to import it from abroad. It 
is hopeless to attempt to raise the industrial level of so huge 
a population by any other means than this. 

The Congress party fixes its attention on what it calls 
the problems of government. It thinks if it could reduce 
the cost by employing native agency it would make India 
a prosperous country. But all the savings it recommends, 
if carried out to the full, would not add a rupee per head 
to the average income of the people. To make India a really 
prosperous country, it would be necessary to double the 
income of the people—that' is, to raise it from thirty rupees 
to sixty rupees per head, or to raise the income of the 
agricultural portion from twenty to forty rupees per head, 
liven then the people would barely have enough to live 
upon. As it is, a great portion of them are on the border 
of starvation. 

Along with this are needed far-reaching social reforms. 
The caste system involves infant betrothal and enormous 
outlays in connexion with the marriage ceremony. These 
are usually borrowed from the moneylender, with interest at 
2 or 3 per cent, per month, never at less than 12 per cent, 
per annum. The unhappy peasant, when he gets into the 
toils of the moneylender, rarely or never escapes, and the 
bulk of the rural population are now little better than serfs 
in their hands. My own view is that the greatest reform 
needed in India is to effect a liquidation of the debts of the 
agricultural class by means of a composition founded upon 
a Government Commission ; and, to prevent a fresh growth 
of these debts, the holding of a ryot and his cattle and 
implements should not be liable to distraint for debt. He 
is but a child, and would accumulate another debt as fast as 
he is relieved of the old one, unless the power of pledging 
his property were taken from him. 

I may return to this matter again, with your permission. 
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after attending the meetings of the Congress. I may also 
touch upon the temperance question, as being the President 
of the Anglo-Indian Temperance Society. It was founded 
by my friend W. S. Caine in my house in London some 
fifteen years ago. We have now three hundred branches all 
over India. We complain that the resolution passed by the 
House of Commons on my initiative, seconded by Mr. Caine, 
has not been adequately carried out. Yet I know that 
Lord Cur^on is earnestly desirous to arrest the spread of 
the liquor curse in this country. I atn here to inquire into 
this question, as well as other points connected with the 
administration of India, and with your permission will return 
again to these subjects. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Samuel Smith* 

Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay, December gth. 


INDIAN MISSIONS. 

American Mission, Ahmednagar, Bombay Presidency. 

December 1 8th, 1904. 

To the Editor of “ The British Weekly .” 

Sir—I t may interest your readers to have my impressions 
of missionary work in India. I had the advantage of 
meeting some of the best Christian workers in Bombay, and 
have paid visits to the great mission centres of Sholapur 
and Ahmednagar, staying some days at each, and seeing 
the admirable and many-sided work carried on. My first 
visit to India was in 1862-63, when I met several of the 
Presbyterian missionaries. On my next visit I met many of 
the C.M.S. and Baptists, as well as Presbyterians. This 
time I have been brought into contact more with Americans, 
who have specially taken up the industrial phase of missions 
—though there are admirable examples of the same in 
the Presbyterian and other missions as well. 


I see a great change in the conception of mission work 
since I was first in India. In those clays industrial training 
was almost untried ; now it is coming to the front every¬ 
where. This is largely the result of the terrible famines a few 
years ago. \ astnumbersof orphans were left helpless, and were 
taken up in great numbers by both Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries. Several orphanages are attached to the two 
missions I have visited, as well as hospitals arid dispensaries. 
I think I have seen it stated that some fifty thousand 
famine orphans are in charge of the Protestant and Catholic 
missionaries in India. The great difficulty that confronted 
them was how to place these children out in life. The native 
community is organized in castes—each son following his 
father's profession; and the daughters are usually betrothed 
in marriage when little children. No provision is made in 
Indian life for women following a separate calling. Marriage 
is looked upon as the only profession ; and fathers will go 
into debts that crush them for life to get the daughters 
married at far too $arly an age. 

The Need for Industrial Training . 

In the providence of God a necessity has arisen to set 
new and higher ideals of life before the Indian people. The 
kindness which prompted these orphan homes is appre¬ 
ciated by all the natives. They see the better education 
and the higher training that the orphans receive, and they 
are now eager to have their own children trained at the 
mission schools. Almost of necessity a great part of mission 
work is the education of children, whether orphan or drawn 
from the native community. At this station some fifteen 
hundred children in all are under instruction. An excellent 
knowledge of the Bibik is given to all pupils. I looked to-day 
oVer the examination papers for Scriptural instruction, and 
found them as advanced as they would be in England; and the 
higher classes gave their answers in English. Many of the 
older children are professing Christians and communicants. 
They will spread over India and carry light and knowledge 



into many towns and villages. But the point I wish to 
emphasize is the spread of industrial training. Mere literary 
teaching will not enable them to make a living. India is 
overstocked with aspirants to Government employment, 
with clerks, pleaders, and such like professions. All educated 
Indians crowd into these professions. They have an innate 
dislike to, and almost contempt for, manual and mechanical 
work. These things are relegated to the lowest castes, -and 
the Brahmins and higher castes generally will not degrade 
themselves by using their hands. 

Much of the poverty of India comes from this cause. It 
lacks the skill and energy for developing industrial life. 
Hence a dead level of social stagnation in the rural districts 
where five-sixths of the people live. The mission schools 
are now run somewhat on the lines of our industrial schools 
at home. At this place and at Sholapur there is a great 
deal of carpet and rug making by hand-weaving, and 
beautiful work is turned out, most of which is sold in 
London by a society that has been formed to encourage this 
side of mission work. It is like going through a series of 
small workshops or factories to visit a mission station 
nowadays. Carpentering, wood-carving, metal-work, lace¬ 
making, embroidery-, &c., are all carried on by boys and girls. 
The younger children are started with kindergartens, which 
teach them to use their fingers nimbly, and give them the 
rudiments of drawing and arithmetic. Music is constantly 
employed. An infant school is just organized play, and school 
is so happy that the greatest penalty is exclusion. Through 
all the stages up to the highest there is so much for the hands 
and eyes to do that the brain does not get weary. I am told 
that while three hours are given to mental and the same to 
industrial work, the proficiency in learning is just as great as 
when the whole six hours are given to it. They have found 
out here what our industrial schools at home have also 
discovered, that with young children the brain becomes tired 
and confused with exclusive attention to lesson books. 
School in my youth was a place of drudgery: nowit is a 
place of enjoyment. It used to be little else than verbalism 
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and a constant strain on the memory; now it is the develop¬ 
ment of all parts of our nature, and the basis of the teaching 
is rational understanding by observation of facts. 

The Attitude towards Mission Schools . 

When one looks at: the dead level of ignorance and 
tradition on which Indian society rests, one comes to realize 
what is involved in this practical education. It means in the 
distant future an industrial revolution; and it is sorely 
needed, for the mass of the population is never far removed 
from famine, and seems quite unable to burst these bonds of 
caste prejudice which have held them in their grasp for 
thousands of years. * The Government is now most favour¬ 
able to mission schools, and gives liberal grants, especially to 
the industrial side. It assists equally all sorts of schools: 
those started by Mahometans and Hindoos, as well as by 
Christians. It acts, and must act in a country like this, on 
impartial principles. 

So far as I can see, the non-Christian population of India 
has no aversion to mission schools. They are quite willing 
that their children should have instruction in the Scriptures. 
They perceive the moral advantage of such teaching. The 
Hindoo religion is extremely undogmatic. It is rather a 
group of traditions, often contradictory and chaotic in 
character, than any well thought out system. The average 
Hindoo sees nothing inconsistent in worshipping Christ as 
well as Krishna. It is when baptism is required, or the 
giving up of caste, that the real testing time comes. The 
baptized Christian is put out of caste. His wife often leaves 
him ; his relatives will not eat with him ; and he becomes a 
pariah and an outcast. Yet in course of time he will live 
down this social ostracism. I visited at Sholapur an 
orphanage and leper asylum maintained by a Christian 
Brahmin who was ostracized on his baptism thirty years 
ago, but is now truly respected by the Hindoos for his 
kindness and devotion. Religion, in the long run, is judged 
by its fruits, and the silent permeation of Christian ideas in 


India is very noticeable. I have met not a few intelligent 
Indians, not Christian by profession, whose mental attitude 
was thoroughly Christian. Many have imbibed the ethics 
of Christianity who stand aloof from its higher doctrines, 
not so much because they do not believe them as because 
they do not feel equal to the sacrifice involved in public 
profession. There are not a few godless Europeans who 
run down missionary enterprise. They do not like it, for it 
implies a condemnation of their own unchristian lives. Yet 
the excellent fruits of such missions as those I am visiting 
are so obvious that even men of the world cannot but 
see them. 

Bad European Influences . 

One must sadly admit that some of the greatest hind¬ 
rances to Christianity in India come from the frivolous 
lives of Europeans. 1 cannot help adverting to a form of 
evil that has come in of late years : the advent of women 
from the dregs of London society, whose immodest dress 
and demeanour is a reproach to the British name. You 
sometimes see them in the hotels behaving in a way that 
shocks the natives, who have very strict ideas of female 
propriety. No one can tell how much the religion of Christ 
suffers from the fashions of female dress that emanate from 
London and Paris. There is also another evil connected 
with the cantonments of troops which I can only glance at. 
The wonder is that the holy religion of Christ spreads so 
fast as it does in spite of the pagan lives of some of our 
countrymen. But we have on the other side many splendid 
examples of noble life among both civilians and soldiers, 
and some of the highest officials in the country have been 
and. are truly pious men. Such men are far more esteemed, 
even by the non-Christian natives. Hindoos and Mahome¬ 
tans believe in having a religion. The thing that they 
cannot understand is indifference to all religion. In pro¬ 
portion as the administration of India is permeated by 
Christian principles, so will be its durability. If this country 
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is ultimately lost to Britain it will be through blunders and 
faults, the outcome of unrighteous policy. May God avert 
that day. 


P.S.—The mission work here is under Mr. and Mrs. 
James Smith, who are Canadians; that at Sholapur under 
Mr. and Mrs. Gates, who are Americans. I cannot speak 
too highly of both, and of their excellent colleagues. Thjs 
Sunday as I write I hear the voice of praise constantly 
ascending. The cluster of Sunday Schools seems to go on 
all day long—service after service. The mission, compound 
is like a little heaven on earth. At the afternoon church I 
worshipped with six hundred natives, the men on one side, 
the women on the other. I never saw a more reverent or 
attentive congregation. 


Bombay, December 21st. 

Postscript.. 

We paid a visit yesterday to the wonderful work carried 
on by the Pundita Ramabai, not very far from Poona. This 
Hindoo lady was the daughter of Brahmin parents who 
perished in the famine of 1876. She was married and lost 
her husband, and learned by sad experience how trying is 
the lot of an Indian widow. Being an educated woman, she 
resolved to devote her life to help that oppressed class. 
She spent some time in America and England, and passed 
through various phases of religious thought, ending in 
becoming an evangelical Christian. She opened a home 
for widows in Poona on a small scale, but when the terrible 
famines of 1897 and 1900 filled the country with orphans 
she felt called to provide for them, especially for the girls. ^ JHter 
numbers grew till there were two thousand under her care. 
She acted on George Muller's principles of trusting to faith 
and prayer to obtain supplies, and she has been able to go 
on till now, never failing to get sufficient. She has now 
established a colony at a quiet rural place called Kedgaon, 
and quite a village has sprung up there, with a beautiful 
large church and apparatus for industrial training. She has at 
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e present time sixteen hundred inmates, and ten ladies who 
work with her, British and American, as well as her daughter. 
All live like natives, and share with the children any scarcity 
of food there may be. They seem perfectly happy in their 
work. I was struck with the bright faces of the dear children. 
Many of them were so emaciated when they were received 
that they died afterwards. The mortality was very great for 
one or two years, as always happens with famine orphans. 
Government sent a sanitary inspector, who suggested im¬ 
provements which have been carried out, and now the colony 
is very healthy. 

The real difficulty is how to dispose of the girls when 
they grow up. Openings for single women are rare in India. 
I discussed this with Ramabai. She thinks that many will 
be utilised as teachers and Bible-women in other missions, 
and many will get married to youths trained up in mission 
schools. She is not anxious about the future. She is 
a remarkable woman, of excellent natural powers as well as 
of great faith and love, and has the entire confidence of her 
colleagues. She now receives for this work some £10,000 
a year, much of it from Australia. The cost of living and 
clothes is about 3^ rupees a month, or nearly five shillings. 
It is marvellous how cheaply the poor can live in India. 
But in famine years the cost is much greater; and I am 
sorry to say that the crops are suffering much from drought, 
both in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, and I fear 
that famine relief works will have to be started in some 
places. 

I asked Ramabai what was the greatest reform needed in 
India. She replied that it was to raise the legal marriage 
ag^from twelve to sixteen. She said this would do more for 
the womanhood of India than anything else. She seemed 
to think that in spite of the Hindoo traditions public opinion 
would acquiesce in it. I doubt this myself. These early 
marriages are bound up with the whole fabric of religion 
and caste; but a moderate step forward might be undertaken 
with the greatest advantage to this country. 

S. S. 
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INDIA REVISITED. 

{From the “ Westminster Gazette” January x<\th 9 1905.) 

I should like, with your permission, as an old friend of 
India, to lay before your readers some considerations which 
have occurred to me on this, my third visit to this country. 
It is forty-two years since I first travelled through the 
Bombay Presidency, and it is interesting to observe the 
changes, social and political, that have taken place since 
then. 

The first thing that strikes a visitor is the wonderful 
increase in higher education. Colleges and high schools 
now abound ail over India. In all important centres one 
meets Indian gentlemen as cultured and well educated as 
those in Western countries. It is very important that 
members of Parliament should know the views held by these 
men upon the Government of India, and the policy we pursue 
regarding this country. Their views are voiced by the 
Indian National Congress, which is to meet in Bombay in 
the last week of this year. I came to India partly for the 
purpose of attending it, but also as President of the Anglo- 
Indian Temperance Society, which has three hundred 
branches all over India. Wherever I go I am met by 
deputations of natives belonging to the Temperance 
societies, and have opportunities of addressing them and 
conversing with them on all that relates to the good of the 
country. A vast amount of information accumulates in 
this way. 

I should wish first to refer to the subject of Temperance. 
The religious sentiment of India is utterly opposed to the 
use of alcoholic liquors. Both the Hindoo and Moham¬ 
medan religions condemn it, and the mass of the people 
obey the dictates of their religion. But the drink habit is 
growing in India, and it is attributed by the people to the 
influence of Europeans and to the policy of the Government 
in encouraging its sale for the sake of revenue. It is 
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oubted that the revenue from the sale of drink and drugs 
has about doubled in the last twenty years, and it is painful 
to find how the best native opinion holds the Government 
responsible for much of this increase. I carried through the 
House of Commons in 1889, aided by my friend the late 
Mr, W. S. Caine, a resolution condemning the Abkari 
(Excise) policy of the Indian Government. It was then 
customary to farm out to the highest bidder the right of 
selling drink over large districts of the country. The 
contractor had the right of opening stills at his discretion, 
and also shops for the sale of liquor. On a previous visit to 
India I received the strongest complaints as to the harm 
that was being done. My friend Mr. Caine followed up with 
a more searching examination, and we succeeded in carrying 
our. resolution against a strong Government, who did all 
they could to defeat us. The result was that a dispatch 
was written to the Indian Government asking them to reverse 
their policy. The reply of the Government of India was 
dated February 4th, 1890. It enunciated four principles to 
guide the local governments: (1) .that the taxation ot 
spirituous and intoxicating liquors and drugs should be high, 
and in some cases as high as it was possible to enforce; (2) 
that the traffic in liquor and drugs should be conducted 
under suitable regulations for police purposes ; (3) that the 
number of places at which liquor or drugs can be purchased 
should be strictly limited with regard to the circumstances 
of each locality; (4) that efforts should be made to ascertain 
the existence of local public sentiment, and that a reasonable 
amount of deference should be paid to it when ascertained. 

I fear it is beyond doubt that these principles have not been 
fully carried out. Mr. Buckingham’s report upon the tea- 
gardens of Assam shows that frightful demoralization exists 
amongst the coolies, caused by locating liquor-shops close 
beside the tea-gardens against the wish of the planters. 

I his terrible evil has at last been acknowledged, and 
Government is now legislating to try to stop it. But the 
sentiment all over India has been powerfully expressed by 
Mr. Commissioner Lely, c.s.i. No public document that 



I have seen so fully represents the view held by the best of 
the native community. He states in his dispatch: “ Abkari 
revenue, though it represents the chief means of repression 
in the hands of the Government, yet bears a stain upon it. 
The money could be better got in, almost any other way. 
There are large tracts of country where reductions and 
remissions of land revenue and increase of labourers’ wages 
only mean more expenditure in drink. There are large 
numbers of young men of the better class who are lost to 
the State and their families by acquiring the habit. 
Numerous shops exist in frequented high roads, near 
mills, veritable traps to catch the weak, the thirsty, the 
tired, at their most susceptible moments. It should, in my 
opinion, be made a standing order that all shops should 
gradually and considerately, but as soon as it is possible, be 
removed to not less than half a mile from places of common 
resort, such as main thoroughfares, markets, mills, docks, 
villages.” The last quotation I will make is the most 
serious of all: “ I' have never met a native, official or 
unofficial, intelligent or otherwise, who does not firmly 
believe that Government fosters the traffic for the sake of 
revenue, and would not willingly let it go.” I am glad to 
say that this outspoken memorandum has been favourably 
received by the Government of India. Lord Curzon, our 
able and energetic Viceroy, is in sympathy with Temperance 
Reform, and the Government of Bengal is at present 
engaged in framing a Bill which will forbid the sale of 
drink to children, and forbid the employment of women 
at public bars. But there are parts of India where the 
authorities are very backward in carrying out reforms; and, 
speaking generally, 1 find that there is little faith that 
Government will do anything which will lead to a loss of 
revenue. I have not a doubt that if the principle of local 
option were to be assented to, the municipalities of India 
would generally suppress the liquor-shops. It would lead 
to some illicit drinking, but the gains from a moral point of 
view would be much greater than the losses. 

With regard to the financial condition of India, the state 


of things is most favourable. Large surpluses have occurred 
for the last five or six years, and there will be another very 
large one this coming year.* The country has now recovered 
to a considerable extent from the two last terrible famines. 
The plague still exists, and is very bad at some points, 
but it has not the paralyzing effect it had some years ago. 
Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that the general level of 
the population is being much raised. Contrasting the state 
of things now with my recollections of forty-two years ago, 
when I travelled for months through the rural districts, 
I think there is some progress, but not so much as one would 
like to see. The mass of the people are still miserably poor, 
half-clad, and sometimes hardly clad at all. The cultivators, 
who are three-fourths of the population, are deeply in debt to 
the money-lenders, and any failure of crops brings them to 
the verge of starvation. The two most urgent reforms in 
India are to liberate the cultivators from the money-lenders 
and to develop irrigation to the utmost. The mass oi the 
Indian ryots are but as children. They go into debt with as 
little thought of consequences as children play at marbles. 
Their caste regulations compel them to spend far too much 
on child marriages, and then they usually get hopelessly into 
debt to the money-lenders, paying 12 to 24 per cent, per 
annum, sometimes much more. In this district an Act was 
passed in relief of debt, giving discretion to the courts to 
remit exorbitant interest; but something more is required. 
I almost think that something like the American homestead 
law is required. The little holding and the farming stock 
and clothing should be exempt from attachment for debt, 
and the money-lender would know that the ryot had no real 
security to offer him. Perhaps advances through village 
banks may do something to replace the money-lender. But 
the main thing is to render the ryot more intelligent. Nine- 
tenths of the population cannot read or write and have no 
knowledge of arithmetic. They can be persuaded to sign 
anything, however contrary to their interest. They have no 
foresight and live by the day. Their lives are hard and 
* It is just announced as about three and a half millions. 
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by pleasure. They are 
debarred by their caste rules from shifting from one trade to 
another; and, till this thick crust of ignorance is done away 
with, one scarcely sees how any great change in their 
condition can take place. 

The extension of primary education is all-important in 
India. Enough has been done for higher education. There 
are now many thousands of University graduates in India; 
but there are three hundred millions of people, mostly 
steeped in the darkness of ignorance. Mission schools are 
bright spots on this dark background. I am staying at 
present with American missionaries who are carrying out 
a fine scheme of industrial education. A large number of 
famine orphans are being trained in handicrafts, and this is 
going on all over India. There is nothing that India needs 
more than industrial training and the opening- of new 
industries. Many thousands of children are now being so 
trained, and will form a valuable element in the future 
population of the ccfuntry. India urgently stands in need 
of industrial development. It has resources without end, 
which are simply wasted because the people have neither the 
knowledge nor the energy to use them. Foreign capital 
conducted by foreign enterprise, and on a large scale, is 
required in India. There is room for almost endless develop¬ 
ment ; but with the exception of the Parsee community, 
which is almost European in its character, there is not yet 
the requisite knowledge on the part of the Indian population. 
Yet there are some industries now thriving in India. The 
cotton industry in Bombay and the surrounding districts is very 
flourishing. In this inland town of Sholapur there are three 
great cotton mills, one of which I went through to-day. It was 
equal to a first-class Lancashire factory, and employs about 
three thousand operatives. Wages are only about one-fifth or 
one-sixth whatthey are in England. But it takes three Indians 
to do the work of one Lancashire operative. The mill works 
thirteen hours a day, against nine and a half in Lancashire; 
but the workpeople frequently leave for an hour or two at a 
dine, and there are always about 20 per cent, of them outside 
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'TBeTnill, eating, or resting, or smoking. This is a common 
custom in India, for the people cannot stand the continuous 
strain of work as white people can. 


There is no active disloyalty in India worth speaking of, 
but there is much complaint of the Government, and 
frequent demands that it should do for the community 
things that the people ought to do for themselves. I am 
doing what I can to teach self-help and self-reliance. 
There is no doubt that Western ideas are filtering steadily 
through the country: I might even say that Christian ethics 
are now becoming the common standard of all educated and 
enlightened Indians. I have met with not a few Hindoos and 
Mohammedans whose conversation and views of life differ 
little from that of educated English and American citizens. 
But we must always remember this, that below this thin 
crust of cultivated Indians there is a dense mass of hopeless 
ignorance. The cleavage between Hindoo and Mohammedan 
is as strong as ever it was, and would result at times in fatal 
collisions were it not for the over-rule of a strong and 
impartial authority. The government of India presents 
problems of great difficulty. Lord Curzon is grappling with 
these with great energy. He has not succeeded, I fear, 
in winning the goodwill of the natives ; but I hope as 
time goes on he will have more justice done to him ; and 
everyone must wish that his second tenure of power will be 
as successful as, or even more, so than his first. 


THE NEEDS OP INDIA. 

From the “ Times of India,” January 2nd, 1905. 

Perhaps you would allow me as an old friend of India 
to make some remarks upon the Congress which has 
come to a close. I was the only British Member of Parlia¬ 
ment present. It may interest your readers to hear the 
impressions it made on me. They say the bystander sees 
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most of the game. I have no bias, either for or against this 
movement, and I am bound to testify that I was favourably 
impressed by what I heard and saw. Ten thousand people 
or thereabout met together day by day with perfect order. 
I never saw an assembly better conducted in Great Britain 
or any other country. The speaking was on a high level. 
A few of the .speeches would have been admired if delivered 
in the British Parliament, and upon the whole a tone of 
moderation prevailed throughout the assembly. - It is true 
that the criticism of Government was rather severe-—I think 
too much so—but that is common to “ the Opposition ” in 
all countries, and a considerable discount must be allowed 
which the Indian people themselves would be the first to 
make. Had the Congress to govern India it would discover 
the enormous difficulty of the task, and would begin to 
wonder how successful the British Government had been. 
Yet it would be foolish for us to shut our eyes to the growing 
discontent of certain sections of Indian opinion. The 
Congress movement springs out of the education which 
England has given to India. It is the reflection of our 
own political teaching. We have supplied them with the 
weapons which they are using against us. We must not be 
surprised if they employ criticisms which they have learnt at 
the fountain of British liberty. 

I he fact is, we are’ slowly creating an Indian nation. 

I rue, this only applies at present to the small section of 
politically trained natives. But these men are the natural 
leaders of the community, and are regarded as such by the 
dumb ignorant masses. More than a thousand delegates have 
been freely elected from all parts of India. They have met in 
this twentieth Congress to formulate their demands, and 
the Government of this country and British public opinion 
should treat them with great respect. I was struck with 
the substantial loyalty to British rule that pervaded the 
assembly. I believe that few men of that great assembly 
really wished to overturn the Government of this 
country. They know that a strong and impartial Govern¬ 
ment stands between India and anarchy, and that the 
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powerful arm of the British Empire is needed to save India 
from a host of hungry and predatory nations. But they 
also feel quite legitimately that the people of India are 
entitled to a growing share in the administration of their 
own country. Some of them are men of first-class ability 
and sterling patriotism, and they naturally wish to see such 
men raised to important office in the country. One would 
say as a practical suggestion that first class Indian subjects 
should be more freely employed in the- administration of 
this country. There should be no absolute barrier against 
them, except in a few of the chief executive offices of the 
country. Of course they recognize themselves that only 
men of thorough loyalty to the Government can be put in 
commanding positions. That goes without saying. For 
no Government in an Asiatic country can preserve law and 
order which has not a strong executive able to put down 
lawlessness whenever it occurs. No executive in Asia could 
rule any country, if it had to get the assent of a deliberative 
assembly and justify its action in each particular case. A 
certain element of autocracy, or if you like to call it so, 
paternal Government, is essential to success in all Asiatic 
countries. But the great thing required in India is that the 
Government should be in close touch with the best Indian 
opinion. That can only be done by having the leaders of 
Indian opinion close to those in authority, and that there 
shall be easy and familiar intercourse between them. 

The fact is that the function of our Government is largely 
to give effect to the enlightened opinion of India. It cannot 
carry out great reforms without the support of that opinion, 
and it is liable to provoke dangerous discontent if it neglects 
it. I believe that the principles of the British Government 
for many years past have been just and humane. Some¬ 
times it has erred from not being in touch with Indian 
opinion. The English character is rather lacking in ex¬ 
pressions of sympathy. It possesses a cold sense of justice 
superior, I think, to any nation of Europe. But it would 
gain more affection if it would show more kindliness and 
courtesy in social intercourse. The Indian people have a 
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great deal of innate courtesy. Their feelings are wounded 
by coldness or bluntness of deportment. They will respond 
quickly to a touch of human sympathy. Let our rulers 
remember that they are of the same flesh and blood; that 
they are deriving their living from the people of the soil, and 
that they owe to them not merely a just Government but 
kindly sympathetic and courteous treatment. 

The Administration must become Anglo-Indian in the true 
sense of the word. England cannot permanently hold the 
country upon any other condition. The ultimate aim of Con¬ 
gress is not to separate India from England, but to make it an 
integral portion of the British Empire, increasingly tending 
towards the positiomoccupied by the Colonies. The loyalty 
of India goes out towards the throne. Queen Victoria was 
almost worshipped in India. The King has received the 
affection that was bestowed upon his mother. If he ever 
visited India, he would receive a right royal welcome; or if 
that be impossible, the Prince of Wales would be received 
with equal affection. This is a most valuable sentiment, 
which ought to be cultivated with care.* 

Turning from these general considerations to more practical 
suggestions, I strongly approve of the proposal that a certain 
proportion of the Indian Council in London should consist 
of delegates from India. I have several times proposed in 
Parliament that one-third of the seats in the Indian Council 
should be given to natives of India. The Secretary of State 
for India is often a man who has never seen this country, 
and knows nothing of it except through his official advisers. 
He ought to have some Indian gentlemen of high position at 
his elbow who will keep him in touch with Indian opinion. 
Another proposal of the Congress was that each of the three 
Presidencies should elect two members of Parliament to 
represent India in the House of Commons. It would be very 
desirable if this could be carried out. It would tend to bind 
the countries together. It would be a channel to let off a 
great deal of discontent, which is apt to ferment here for 
want of a channel to express it. Parliament is helpless with 
v I am very glad that this visit is now arranged tor next winter. 


regard to India. It cannot form a judgment of its own, and 
it leaves it entirely to officials. It is most discreditable that 
the only opportunity given by Government to discuss the 
affairs of three hundred millions of people is the last night of 
the session, on the Indian Budget, when the house is empty. 
It is keenly felt in India, and one feels ashamed when one 
attempts to explain it to the natives. There ought to be 
every session a full-dress debate upon the affairs of India, and 
perhaps an inquiry every'twenty years, as used to be in the 
days of the East India Company. 

The most pressing of all questions in India is the extreme 
poverty of the mass of the people, and in the last place I 
would like to offer a few observations upon that point. The 
great need of India is industrial development. Two-thirds 
or three-fourths of the people live by agriculture. The 
greater part of them are deeply in debt to the money-lenders. 
Everything they have is mortgaged to the hilt. The terrible 
famines of the last few years have had disastrous effects, and 
the great problem is now to lift that vast population into 
greater comfort and independence. I see no way except by 
the spread of industries which will raise wages and the 
standard of living in the interior of the country. In Bombay 
and surrounding districts the cotton industry is flourishing, 
and there are a few other industries, especially the jute and 
the tea industry, which give employment to considerable 
numbers. But the vast interior of the country is destitute 
of any except the ancient handicrafts, which can hardly live 
against the competition of machine-made goods. India has 
little spare capital, and what it has is lent out at high rates of 
interest. It has not any vigorous industrial class except the 
Parsees, about a hundred thousand all told in India. It seems 
to me clear that the country can never be developed on a 
large scale without foreign capital, and the skill and the 
enterprise of foreign captains of industry; but the general 
sentiment of the country is strongly opposed to this. They 
think it drains their country of its wealth. They point to the 
large surplus of exports over imports, about twenty millions 
annually, resulting from a large payment to England for 
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interest, pensions and charges of various kinds, also for 
remittances on private investment. They do not understand 
that all countries in an early stage of industrial development 
require to utilize foreign capital. Our own colonies have 
done so as largely as India, and have the same surplus of exports 
over imports. The United States for several years showed 
an annual surplus of exports of fully a hundred millions 
sterling. The same thing applies to the South American 
Republics which are largely developed with foreign capital. 
Yet all these countries have benefited immensely by foreign 
capital. In their early stages it was the chief means of their 
development. It must be the same with India if ever it is to 
become an industrial country. It is true that the interest or 
the profits must be remitted abroad in the form of exports, 
but a far larger amount is spent by industries on the spot in 
the form of wages and in the subsidiary employments which 
follow upon large industries. 

The first need of India is to give good employment to the 
labouring class. If the rate of wages could be raised from 
four to eight annas a day, say from four to eight pence, it 
would make all the difference between sufficiency and starva¬ 
tion. I wish the leaders of Indian opinion would take up 
this view. All the economies which would be effected by 
the Government if their schemes were carried out, would not 
add one rupee a head to the income of the people. Rut they 
need to have twenty or thirty rupees per head additional to 
give them a tolerable standard of comfort, and this can only 
come from industrial development on a very large scale. 
I .am glad to see the attention there is now paid to Technical 
and Industrial Education. But that of itself will not create 
industries. The skill and organization of modern industry 
requires large capital behind it, and India does not possess 
this yet. The late Mr. Tata was a splendid example of 
a liberal and philanthropic capitalist. India needs many 
hundreds of such men. But it will be long before they are 
adequately produced upon their own soil. Along with this 
must be a great extension of primary education. The mass 
of the peasantry are living in dense ignorance. They are 
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Ved by social customs and practices which make 
prosperity impossible. All intelligent men are coming to see 
that the spread of modern education is indispensable. It has 
been too much confined to the literary class, and has been 
far too literary in character. All thinkers are coming to see 
that India requires not so much pleaders and clerks as 
mechanics and engineers. The Government must give effect 
to this feeling. There must be in future an extension ot 
practical and industrial education, while not interfering with 
the college system already established. 

One thing I may mention in conclusion. I was struck with 
the strong feeling of resentment at the unfair treatment of 
our Indian fellow-subjects in South Africa. This is a subject 
on which there is no difference of opinion. The Indian 
people willingly offered their services for the South African 
War. Many of them were used as bearers for the sick and 
wounded, and they did splendid service. Now they are 
treated as Kaffirs by the white colonists, though many of 
them are traders and educated men. This intolerable state 
of things must come to an end. The Indian people regard 
themselves as a portion of the great British Empire, and 
they should have the rights of free men wherever tliey^ go 
under the British flag. 

P.S.—Since writing above I have had the advantage of 
attending the Social Conference that followed the Congress. 
It is a most cheering sign of the time. I can hardly find 
words to express my admiration for the noble address by 
His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda. But few sovereigns 
of Europe could have delivered such an address. No wonder 
the Indian people are proud of him, as shown by the recep¬ 
tion he got at the great assembly yesterday. Such men 
are the salt of the earth in India. The address of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Chandarvarkar was also excellent, likewise that 
of Mr. Goculdas Parekh. The subjects touched upon by 
these gentlemen are more vital to the well-being of 
the people than political reforms. But it is also fair to 
remember that political and social improvements go together, 
and both spring from that independence of thought which 
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stimulates health in the body politic. To all concerned' 
in the noble work of moral regeneration I wish to bid 
God-speed. g_ 


SOCIAL REFORM IN INDIA. 

Ahmedabad, January 4 fh, 1905. 

To the Editor of “ The British Weekly /’ 

Sik, —I addressed you recently about mission work in 
India, and it may interest your readers to hear something of 
the conference on social reform which took place in Bombay 
last week as a pendant to the Indian National Congress. 
About one thousand delegates attended that Congress, 
representing every part of India. Its attention was mainly 
occupied with political questions ; but there are many who 
hold that social progress is even more essential than political, 
and the second conference was also largely attended, and 
important pronouncements were made upon subjects of vital 
moment. 

I he main causes of the backwardness and poverty of the 
people are undoubtedly the dense ignorance and ruinous 
customs attributable to caste—child marriage and its 
deplorable consequences, including the prohibition of re¬ 
marriage to widows, even where the children to whom they 
were betrothed died in infancy. These and other pernicious 
superstitions are now called in question by a growing 
number of intelligent Hindoos, The ferment caused by 
the contact of Oriental with Western thought, and above 
all, the silent influence of the Christian religion, is causing 
a revolt against irrational customs. 

The principal meeting was presided over by His Highness 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, the most enlightened of Indian 
princes. We had from him a remarkably able address, 
covering the whole ground of social and religious observ¬ 
ances. Nothing could exceed the lucidity, the grace and 
persuasiveness of his arguments. He invited the Hindoo 
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^people, of whom lie was a chief, to submit all their practices 
to the test of reason, and he courageously pronounced against 
nearly all the ancient customs enshrined in the word 
“caste/’ Such a speech would have been impossible fifty 
years ago, or might have cost him his throne. Now he 
was applauded rapturously by several thousand people, 
including some of the leading Hindoos of Bombay. One of 
the Justices of the High Court, Mr. Justice Chandarvarkar, 
echoed all he said in equally eloquent language; and some 
speeches were made by Hindoo ladies as well as gentlemen. 
When one remembers that not many years ago no high 
caste Hindoo lady, nor any Mahometan, could appear in 
public without being disgraced, one can measure the distance 
they have travelled. 

Of course the movement is still in its infancy. Some 
fifty widows have been remarried; but there are many 
millions of widows in India, and their life is a most 
sorrowful one. Their hair is usually cropped; they are 
not allowed to eat with the other members of the family, 
and I am told are sometimes limited to one meal a day. The 
Brahmin priesthood is the chief obstacle to reform, for they 
are almost worshipped by the common people, and like the 
Pharisees of old they have made life burdensome by the 
unreasonable rites they have imposed—often upon some 
misinterpretation of the ancient Vedas. Along with the 
detestable system of child marriage go the caste rules of 
spending exorbitant sums on the marriage ceremonies, 
I mean as compared with the starvation wages of the 
cultivators. Men earning eight rupees a month will spend 
fifty or a hundred rupees on these ceremonies, borrowing 
from the village usurer at 3 or even 5 per cent, per month ; 
and, once in his clutches, they can never extricate them¬ 
selves. A father is disgraced if he does not betroth his 
daughters before they are twelve, and actual marriage may 
take place at that age by law, nor dare the Government 
in the present state of Hindoo opinion make it illegal. 
I think, however, the time is not far off when a step forward 
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lay be made with the support of the best part of the 
community. The Gaekwar has raised the marriage age in 
Baroda to sixteen for youths and twelve for girls, and even 
that was considered a courageous act. He only Waits for 
the growth of public opinion to carry it a stage higher. 
All these changes have to be made in India with extreme 
caution. Even the abolition of widow burning (suttee) 
about a century ago caused great discontent among the 
priesthood, Now it is universally applauded. So will be 
the abolition of child-marriage a few years after it has been 
accomplished. It is much better that it should come from 
an Indian movement than from a British. Intense jealousy 
is felt at any foreign interference with their religious or 
domestic customs, and the cause of reform will take deeper 
root when it proceeds under national auspices. 

The Conference also passed resolutions in favour of female 
education, female physicians and nurses, the abolition of 
caste restrictions on foreign travel, and the prohibition of 
degrading practices supposed to have a religious sanction. 
There was very little said which would not have the support 
■of Christian sentiment, and one felt greatly encouraged at 
this revolt against the age-long slavery of superstition. 

Vet it w'ouldbe a mistake to suppose that the reform move¬ 
ment has sunk deep into the heart of the nation. When 
you leave the great centres of life and plunge into the vast 
interior of India, you find the masses living as their ancestors 
did thousands of years ago. They will not destroy animal 
life, for they imagine that the souls of their ancestors are 
incarnated in brute beasts, and that they themselves will appear 
in brutish forms. They are liable to outbursts of fanaticism ; 
and only ten years ago Hindoos and Mahometan mobs in 
Bombay flew at each other’s throats, and thousands would 
have been massacred but for the presence of several thousand 
white troops and sailors. Under the smooth surface of 
Indian life there slumber the seeds of anarchy, and a strong 
resolute Government is needed to hold the reins of power. 

It the British Government were destroyed, there would 
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anxious time both for foreigners and Christians, 
though the Hindoos are naturally a gentle and tolerant 
race. The Japanese stamped out Christianity in the 
Roman form two or three centuries ago. Madagascar 
did the same not fifty years ago, though there Christianity 
revived and won the day. The Roman Empire tried 
to stamp out Christianity again and again as being 
anti-national, and it took three hundred years to gain 
the upper hand. Were the British Government withdrawn 
it is not impossible that persecution might arise. The 
Brahmin priesthood is the chief foe of the Government, 
because its privileges have been curtailed and its cruel 
rites cannot be enforced by law. It is still all-powerful 
among the ignorant classes of Hindoos; and the 
religious teachers of the Mohametans are also adverse to 
a Government not founded on the Koran. It is the opposition 
of these faiths that is the security of our Government ; but 
some upheaval like the Indian Mutiny may again come like 
a bolt from the blue sky. There is no doubt that the order 
to the Sepoys to bite off their cartridges, which they supposed 
to be defiled with cow’s and swine’s fat, was the immediate 
cause of the rising. They supposed it would destroy their 
caste and expose them to punishment in the next world. 
Many of them were Brahmins of Oude, whose independence 
had recently been destroyed. By common consent and 
secret signals most of the Bengal Sepoy regiments revolted 
simultaneously and shot their officers. But for the loyalty of 
the Sikhs and the extraordinary skill and courage of Sir John 
Lawrence, who then governed the Punjaub and organized 
an army of Sikhs, India must have- been lost, at least for 
a time. It was only recovered at an awful cost and after 
hairbreadth escapes. It is well to remember that" these 
dangers must always remain in a latent form in a land where 
a handful of Europeans govern three hundred millions of 
Asiatics. The great mass of the Indian people took no part 
in the Mutiny, Many of them risked, their lives to save 
English women and children. To this day they regard 
with detestation the conduct of the mutineers. 
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We narrowly escaped an explosion on account of plague 
regulations a short time ago. Orders were given to disinfect 
the houses in plague-infected towns, and the patients were 
removed to hospitals. The poor ignorant people thought the 
doctors poisoned the sick. They refused to obey until com¬ 
panies of soldiers forcibly took away the patients—at least 
in some towns, like Poona, the military were employed to 
enforce sanitary regulations. A lady told me that in visiting 
the sick she had to avoid carrying bottles of medicine, as 
she was thought to be poisoning the people. The same 
difficulty arose in trying to get the people to submit to 
inoculation. I believe that over a million of them are still 
dying annually of plague, but now it is not attempted to 
enforce isolation or inoculation. It is wisely recognized that 
you cannot go further than public opinion will tolerate. It is 
a pity that in the honest attempt to save the people’s lives 
too arbitrary means were employed. It might have 
produced a catastrophe. Who can tell that some future 
catastrophe may not be caused by some well-intentioned 
attempt to stop great evils ? For this cause I think a larger 
infusion of Indians is needed in the Civil Service, and the 
Government, both in England and India, needs to be in touch 
with the best sentiment of this country. There ought to be 
elected natives on the Indian Council in London to advise 
the Minister for India, and if possible a few Indian members 
should be sent direct to Parliament from the Presidency 
towns. 

The problem of governing this continent—for it is almost 
a continent in size and population, being nearly equal to 
Europe, excluding Russia, and with a larger population— 
I say this problem is the most difficult ever undertaken by 
any nation since the world began. It requires consummate 
wisdom, true sympathy with the people, and an overpowering 
sense of responsibility to God. The Indian people quickly 
discern when a man is truly religious. They are themselves 
a religious people, and they do not respect the godless English¬ 
man you sometimes see here. A great deal depends upon 
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losing first-class men to come out here. Many such have 
been sent who have done honour to our country; but some 
sad exceptions have also occurred. We cannot afford to 
jeopardize this vast experiment by political jobs. 1 he 
appointments to India should stand outside of party, and 
should be such as reflect honour on a God-fearing nation. 

P.S.—It may interest your readers to accompany me in 
a walk through the country this morning, and see through my 
eyes the real difficulties of rural life in India. We came 
upon a large tumble-down building like a warehouse, which 
was used as a poorhouse during the awful famine of igoo, 
when the crops withered up over the west and centre of 
India, inhabited by fifty millions of people. About four 
thousand famine-stricken people were crowded in this 
building, and fifty of them died daily. We saw a heap of 
calcined bones where the corpses of the Hindoos were 
burned. The Mohametans bury their dead. No gravestone 
tells the story of the countless victims of this awful visit¬ 
ation. I am sorry to say that a severe drought is again 
experienced in this district of Gujerat, and the crops are 
withered up, except where they have running wells. I he 
total rainfall here last year was only eight and a half inches, 
against an average of thirty-three. We had a long conver¬ 
sation with an intelligent farmer who farms thirty acres. 
He has five wells: one of them dry and the others yielding 
only half their usual supply. Each will irrigate two or 
three acres. This portion pays well, but the rest of the farm 
yields very little. He has applied for a loan of one thousand 
rupees from the Government—a thing common in years of 
drought; but no reply has been received because he did 
not fee the subordinate officials. He says that all these 
subordinates levy a toll on whatever the Government 
advances, say 25 to 40 per cent., and that it is hopeless to 
get anything without this tax. All to whom I speak tell me 
the same story. He says the higher native official, the 
Mamlutar, is usually against bribery, but that a percentage, 
say five out of twenty-five, take bribes, and that the lower 


Officials, are all corrupt. He advocates village banks to give 
advances at moderate terms to save them from the money¬ 
lender, but the difficulty is to find the capital and to get 
security from poor cultivators, nearly all deeply in debt to 
the money-lender at usurious rates of interest. It is a 
terrible problem, and seems almost insoluble. Yet upon its 
solution depends the welfare, almost the existence, of the 
rural population. I was struck by the honesty and intelli¬ 
gence of my interlocutor, as I have often been by-persons of 
his class in India. The}' speak out to an Englishman very 
freely, for they have confidence in him. He had full faith 
that the British “ Collector ” would do justice if he could 
get at him ; but the Collector has often charge of a district 
with a million of people, and has to work through an army 
of poor native subordinates. It is there that the difficulty 
comes in. S. S. 


PROPOSED SPEECH ON THE ADDRESS, 

Speech prepared for the following Amendment to the 
Address in the House of Commons but not delivered :— 

“ And we humbly represent to your Majesty that consider¬ 
ing the great importance of Indian questions and the desire 
of the Indian people to lay their grievances, their sufferings, 
and aspirations before Parliament and to ask for improve¬ 
ments in the administration of their country, the necessary 
steps should be taken, by legislation and otherwise, to place 
the salary of the Secretary of State for India on the 
Estimates so that fuller opportunity be given for discussion 
on Indian affairs/’ 

A recent visit to India has impressed me with the necessity 
of securing a full debate on questions of urgent importance. 
I had the opportunity of attending the recent meetings of 
the Indian National Congress at Bombay—a most important 
representative body of over one thousand educated and 
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_.gent Indians from all parts of that vast country. 

I was much impressed by the ability and fair-mindedness of 
the great assembly, and by its substantial loyalty to British 
rule. But I must also allow that a tone of disappointment 
and even of dissatisfaction pervaded many of its utterances ; 
and it is far better that the British people should know the 
whole truth of the situation than hide its head in the sand 
like an ostrich or cry “ peace, peace, when there is no peace. 

The Congress is the best tribute to British rule that could 
be afforded. It is the result of English education and of 
our principles of Liberty and Constitutional Government. 
The leading speeches at the Congress were as restrained and 
moderate as those of our best British statesmen. Indeed 
the charges against the Government were mild compared 
with those often made on British platforms. 

The great desire of the Indian people is to gain access to 
the British Parliament. They have confidence in its justice 
if they can but put their case before it. I often felt ashamed 
to explain why it was that the only opportunity of ventilating 
their grievances was in an empty House at the end of the 
Session. 

I am thankful that I am able to say a few words on behalf 
of that vast population on what is probably the last occasion 
I shall have in this House. Their principal grievance is 
that the Indian people are too little used in the adminis¬ 
tration of their own country. Almost all the higher posts 
are reserved for Europeans. In the civil and military 
departments, of officers drawing Rs. 10,000 a year and 
upwards, 2,388 are British and only 60 are natives of India. 
I take this from Mr. Gokhale’s evidence before the \\ elby 
Commission; and I may mention that no Indian gentleman 
has a higher reputation than Mr. Gokhale of Poona, who is 
a member of the Vice-regal Council. In round numbers 
there is paid fully ten millions sterling a year to Biitish 
officials for salaries, pensions, and allowances, and a little 
over two millions to natives. This is a state of things which 
justly excites discontent, the more so as there are neaily as 
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y University graduates in India as in England—some 
Them men of commanding ability and high character. It is 
clear to me that the time has come when a much more 
generous use must be made of Indian agency in the Govern¬ 
ment of their own country; and along with this I would 
strongly advocate giving a certain riumber of commissions in 
the army to Indian cadets, especially scions of the princely 
houses, as Lord Curzon has foreshadowed. It would have 
a very wonderful effect on the sentiment of the Indian 
people, which quickly responds to acts of courtesy. 

Let me add that there is a strong feeling in India that the 
Queen’s Proclamation in taking over the Government of 
India in 1858 has not been honestly carried out. In that 
Proclamation she said :— 

“ And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they 
may be qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, 
duly to discharge.” , 

Practically speaking the natives df India are almost 
excluded from the covenanted Civil Service owing to the 
extreme difficulty of entering by competition in England. 
Yet a few make their way into that great service, in spite of 
all these difficulties. But the Provincial Service used to be 
open by competition in India, and was largely filled by the 
natives. Now the Government has resorted to appoint¬ 
ments by nomination, which unavoidably degenerates into 
favouritism. 

But the deepest and most widespread grievance of India 
is the deplorable poverty of great sections of the population. 
Comparing India of to-day with what I saw on my first visit 
forty-two years ago, I notice great improvement in the 
principal cities, and the growth of a wealthy commercial 
class; but among the peasantry I see little change. The 
great mass of the cultivators are deeply in debt to the 
money-lenders, paying usurious rates of interest. In times 
of scarcity they are on the brink of famine. They are 
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£ to pay their assessments, and are forced increasingly 
into the hands of the money-lenders, who, if they choose, 
can eject them from their holdings, but usually allow them 
to remain as virtually their serfs, taking all their produce 
and just allowing them a bare subsistence. 

There is a general complaint in India that the land 
assessment is too high, especially in Bombay, Madras, and 
the Central Provinces. All these districts have been 
scourged by famine. Many of the cattle have died; and 
though the Government by gigantic efforts kept most of 
the people alive, it was quite beyond its power to prevent 
great suffering. In Bengal, where a permanent settlement 
was made by Lord Cornwallis more than a century ago, the. 
condition of the people is much better and capital has 
accumulated. But in Bombay and Madras, and other 
districts where the settlement is for short periods, say from 
fifteen to thirty years, there is hardly any capital and a poor 
state of cultivation, and a great deficiency of irrigation. The 
one need of India is water, and the best system is the old 
one of village wells. This is difficult to carry out under, 
short settlements, for it takes years to dig a deep well, and 
the ryots are afraid to sink it lest the assessment should be 
raised on them. The wisest Viceroys, like Lord Canning 
and Lord Lawrence, advocated a permanent settlement all 
over India. I have often advocated it in this House, and 
once again repeat that it would do more to bind the masses 
of India in silken ties of loyalty than any other measure it is 
in our power to grant. 

One reason why I advocate generosity in dealing with the 
cultivators of the soil is that we fixed the value of the rupee 
at is 4 d by tying it to gold and making fifteen rupees 
-exchangeable for a sovereign. This measure was perhaps 
unavoidable, as without it the Indian Government would 
almost have become bankrupt, and would have had to 
increase taxation heavily. But let us never forget that we 
stopped the relief which the two hundred millions of peasant 
population were getting from the rapid fall in the rupee in 
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intervention 
l their debts 

in rupees worth lod in place of rupees worth is 4 d; and 
surely it is our duty to make up to them in some way the 
injustice we have done them, by remitting some of their 
assessment and further lightening the salt tax, which presses 
heavily upon them.* 

Let me add that the great surpluses of the last six years 
have come almost wholly from currency legislation. In six 
years these surpluses amount to about twenty millions 
sterling, and there is a feeling of discontent that so much 
unnecessary taxation is levied on so poor a country. The 
universal feeling of the Indian people is that this surplus 
revenue should be either remitted or spent on primary 
education, also on industrial and technical education, so as 
to make the people more able to protect themselves and 
develop their industries. 

The cardinal question is the intense poverty of the rural 
population which is three-fourths of the whole. The 
average income of all India according to Lord Curzon is £2 
per head, against £36 in Great Britain— though Sir Robert 
Giffen places it at £42—1 think too high a figure. When 
we further remember that Lord Curzon’s estimate for the 
agricultural population is twenty rupees per annum or 
£ 1. 6s 8 d — less than id per day per head—surely I am not far 
wrong in saying that an annual surplus of three or four 
millions a year in India is as great as ten or fifteen millions 
a year in this country. The Indian people declare that 
these surpluses encourage the spending departments to 
absorb more and more, especially the voracious maw of the 
Military department.t They allege that they lead to 
unnecessary frontier expeditions like that of Tibet, which 
they universally condemn, and of which they hold that 
England should pay the cost. I must say that I coincide 

* 1 am glad to sec that the financial statement for this year proposes 
a reduction of 25 per cent, on the salt tax—a most popular act. 
f It has now risen to twenty millions a year. 
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the justice cf this demand. We have again and again 
burdened India with frontier wars, like the first and second 
Afghan Wars, which were entirely opposed to Indian opinion. 
We have also charged her with part of the cost of the 
Abyssinian and Egyptian Wars, and quite recently have 
proposed to charge her with part of the cost of the garrison 
of South Africa. The existence of these surpluses is a 
standing invitation to dip our hands into the Indian purse. 
On no point was the Congress more insistent than that 
taxation should be reduced till revenue and expenditure 
were adjusted .* and the direction in which remission should 
be given was the land assessment in the heavily rated 
districts, a further reduction of the oppressive salt tax, and 
the excise duty on Indian manufactured goods. I his 
irritating duty only yields twenty lacs—about £140,000, and 
is regarded as a sop to Lancashire. It leads the Indian 
people to suppose that England prefers her industrial 
interests to those of India. Wherever I went I found this 
idea widely spread. I had several meetings of Indians in 
manufacturing towns, and I always found them possessed 
with the belief that we would not give them fair play when 
their industries came into competition with ours. T his 
petty tax is 3I per cent, and is supposed to be a set off 
against an equal tax on imported cotton goods. It is 
supposed to be an offering at the shrine of free trade; but I 
suggest that we respect -the universal sentiment of India, 
even if it involves a slight infringement of political economy. 
Besides the home-made cloth is of a coarser kind than w T e 
make, and does not in any material degree compete with 
Manchester goods, and its abolition would be a real 
concession to Indian opinion. 

Let me add that I found native sentiment in India entirely 
on the lines of the late Colonial Secretary. It is as eager as 
he is to impose duties on imports of manufactured goods. It. 
wishes as he does to keep the home market for ifs own 
products; and if the Right Hon. gentleman should ever 
carry this country to a protectionist tariff, I cannot see 
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tOvv we can deny to India the right also to levy a protec¬ 
tionist tariff as all our Colonies already do. 

I said that Indian opinion favours the application of the 
surplus to primary, industrial, and technical education, if it is 
not remitted in taxation. We have done a great deal for 
higher education and University ^Colleges abound all over 
India. The time has come to take up seriously primary 
education. Only some 5 per cent, of the children are 
learning to read and write. The intense ignorance of the 
peasantry makes them the prey of the money-lender. Their 
foolish caste regulations compel them to spend on marriages 
and funerals far beyond their means. Nothing but the 
spread of intelligence will break their fetters. The pernicious 
system of child marriages weighs upon India like a night¬ 
mare. It thrives upon dense ignorance. Wherever the 
people become educated it loses its hold. The Government 
cannot deal directly with questions that border upon religion, 
but it can spread knowledge with universal consent. The 
next great move forward must be in that direction. But 
more is wanted than literary teaching. The whole country 
is crying out for technical and industrial training. It feels 
its inferiority to Western countries, and does not wish 
merely to be exploited by European capitalists. Already 
excellent industrial training is given in many orphanages 
established by missionaries in famine years. Many thousand 
children are being prepared by manual training for their 
future life. Government will be expected to do something of 
this kind. 

I must say that the great need of India is industrial 
development. I he people are far too much thrown on the 
land, and the rains arc so uncertain that famine or great 
scarcity is almost sure to occur every year in some part of 
India. In all advanced nations, one half or two-thirds of the 
people live by industrial pursuits. I doubt if a tenth of the 
Indian people do, unless the most primitive handicrafts are 
reckoned. I do not see how India is to be developed 
without the aid of foreign capital and enterprise, for the 
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€bple are too poor and too unskilled to start great 
industries, except in a few towns like Bombay. They are, 
however, under the impression that foreign .capital drains 
the country of its wealth ; and I would suggest that the 
Government should be very cautious in granting concessions 
to foreigners to work the coal-fields and other mineral 
resources. I am told that already great concessions have 
been made to foreign syndicates for working coal. I hope 
this is not so ; the preference should always be given to 
natives of the country ; and if it is necessary to go further 
afield a hold should be kept over the future development in 
the interest of the country. Nothing should be allowed 
to grow up in India like the foreign syndicates that have 
got possession of the gold fields of South Africa. The 
Government is the Trustee for the future of the country. 
It should retain permanently the rights of a ground landlord 
and only give temporary leases subject to adequate royalties, 
which might become a great source of national revenue. It 
might reasonably require that where profits exceed 5 per 
cent., half the surplus should revert to the State, as it 
stipulated with the guaranteed railways; and it might also 
stipulate that after a certain period the Government should 
have the power of redemption at a fixed price as it has done 
with the State railways. Such arrangements w r ould satisfy 
Indian opinion ; and, above all, there should be no secrecy, 
but everything should be above board. 

This leads me to say that the great need of our Govern¬ 
ment is to keep in touch with the best Indian opinion. 
There is too little contact between the rulers and the ruled. 
They move on different planes. The Government is often 
unjustly assailed from sheer ignorance. Much of the 
censure is undeserved, and much of it would be removed 
if freer intercourse took place between Europeans and 
natives. How is this to be brought about ? It is the 
crux of the situation. I venture to say that the weak 
point of our Government is that we do not provide for 
the free play of Indian opinion in a constitutional way. 


great mistake was made in not reserving some seats in 
the Council of India for eminent natives of that country. 
It is all filled by retired English officials, and the Secretary 
for India has no first-hand knowledge of Indian opinion. 
He is often a statesman who has no personal knowledge of 
India, and he is wholly dependent'upon his English advisers. 
Great mistakes have been made in the past from this cause. 
Probably the two Afghan wars would have been avoided if 
able Indian gentlemen had sat on the Council, and I doubt 
if the expedition to Tibet would have been entered on. 
There is nothing to prevent this mistake being now repaired. 
Let the Secretary for India ask the Government of India to 
nominate eminent natives of India to fill the first two or 
three vacancies that occur in the Council. This would give 
wonderful satisfaction in India. Another reform of real 
importance is to expand the provincial councils and that of 
the Viceroy by a larger infusion of elected members. Great 
good has already been done by the small elective element 
that exists. The time has come to enlarge it. A council 
of twenty, mostly nominated, is too small for thirty or forty 
mi I'ions of people. These councils will slowly grow into 
little Parliaments; but the Governor’s veto is necessary at 
present, and is not objected to in the existing stage of Indian 
development. 

There is one other reform which would be of great value. 
The real Government of India is almost unchecked autocracy. 
The Viceroy, aided by half a dozen councillors, has momen¬ 
tous decisions in his hands subject only to the approval of 
the Secretary for India. But the Secretary is often destitute 
of Indian experience, and naturally is reluctant to interfere 
with a powerful Viceroy. A great security will be given if 
a distinguished Indian gentleman were to sit upon the Execu¬ 
tive Council of the Viceroy. If I am not mistaken, power 
already exists to appoint such a person. If the Viceroy 
was asked to exercise this power it would be in the true 
interest of both England and India. If such an adviser had 
been at the elbow of the Governor-General half a century 
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ve should not have forced the Sepoys to lose caste by 
biting greased cartridges, and perhaps we should have 
escaped the horrors of the Mutiny. 

But one more suggestion I would offer. Parliament in 
the last resort governs India, for it appoints the Home 
Government, and it again appoints the Government of India. 
Could we not devise some plan whereby a very few Indian 
representatives may sit here, say one for each Presidency ? 
Three such representatives would not affect the balance of 
parties, but three eminent men from India would give voice 
to the hopes and fears of countless millions who loyally 
regard the King of England as their own Emperor. 

I would also strongly support the recommendations of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, supported by Mr. Gladstone, that 
the old custom of the East India Company to have a 
Parliamentary inquiry into the Government of India every 
twenty years should be revived. Indian problems are far 
too difficult and complex to be fully threshed out in this 
House. Nothing but a committee of eminent public men 
could probe them to the bottom. Such an inquiry would 
give immense satisfaction in India, and prevent discontent 
deepening into disloyalty. 

I will say in conclusion the government of India is the 
most difficult task that any nation has undertaken since the 
time of Imperial Rome. It was stained with crimes, and 
blunders almost as bad as crimes, at the outset of our 
dominion, but of recent years it has been conducted with 
both ability and honesty. Our Indian administrators are 
men of whom any nation might be proud. They are pre¬ 
sided over by a Viceroy of exceptional energy and talent. 
I do not bring forward this Amendment to indict them. 
They are doing the best they can amid enormous difficulties,, 
but the time has come to liberalise, I might almost say to 
Indianise, the Government. We owe it to ourselves to 
make India a gradual participant in pur free institutions. 
I adopt as my own the noble words of Macaulay:— 

“ It may be that the public mind of India may expand 
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that by 

, . Iffffc a capacity,, 

for better government; that": having become * instjgfcted--m*rf* 
European knowledge, they may in some future agT^m.aifd 
European institutions. Whether such a will eveffcome 
I know not. But nqyer will I attempt to avert it pr to 
retard it; whenever it comes it will be the proudest davdo. 
English history.” 
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